offenders are rational, solitary, and nonrecidivist, but others have not followed up on his suggestions with solid empirical data. It appears that even when rational motives are present, strong irrational elements may take over; that some white-collar crimes, e.g., price fixing, are by definition collusive rather than solitary; and that the loss of social status and of one's livelihood or job through disbarment or other action taken by employer or occupational association does not occur often. Until more data are available regarding the etiology of white-collar crimes, the milieu that produces and sustains them, the long-term behavior of white-collar offenders, and the effectiveness of various sanctioning policies, it is difficult to discuss interventions that might be specifically designed to alter the behavior of the white-collar offender.
The other reason that we do not specifically focus on rehabilitation programs directed at white-collar offenders is because in this report we deal with the offenses and offenders that have thus far constituted the major problem in the corrections system. This does not imply anything about the actual distribution of crime in our society and the possible bias in the system of social control. Rather, it reflects our concern with designing programs geared to those who are in the system rather than those who might be.
Second, we recognize that the distinction between rehabilitation and special deterrence is an arbitrary one, difficult to make in theory and practice (see Wilson (1980) for a critique of the distinction), and we do not attempt to make it in this report. As learning theory has long recognized, people respond differently to the same reinforcer, they respond to different reinforcers, and both reward and punishment are often required to produce desired behavior changes.
An illustration of the ambiguity in the distinction between rehabilitation and special deterrence is the case of financial restitution as a criminal sanction. To what extent does a restitution sentence, if it reduces further criminal activity, represent a "planned intervention" that rests on "the effects of fear or intimidation?" Some regard restitution as a useful form of punishment (see Schafer 1970), and it has, in fact, often been used as anve consequences and social costs.
